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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY.——NO. V. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

(Concluded from page 290.) 


The Stellar Systems.—_Nebule. 


The stars in the heavens are not distributed 
with anything of regularity, but exist in 
clusters called Nebulz, trom their resemblance 
to a cloud; and the Nebula of which our 
sun is a constituent, is estimated to contain 
1,000 millions of stars, or nearly as many 
as there are inhabitants on our Earth; and, 
by analogy, as our sun, which is one of the 
cluster, is so circumstanced, each star is be- 
lieved to be the centre of a system of worlds; 
save that some systems may possess, in Binary 
and Ternary stars, two or three (or more) suns, 
around which the planets revolve in modified 
hyperbolic orbits, such stars being in their 
foci. It is estimated that there are about 
3,000 Nebule in the northern hemisphere. 
From the remotest stars in “our Nebula,” 
that is, in the Nebula of which our sun is a 
constituent, and which is just like the others, 
only that we are nearer to it, Light would 
require 5,000 years to reach our Earth. It 
being the light which falls on the eye at the 
time we look at a star, which renders it visible, 
aud not the light which is then leaving it, 
the light which falls upon our eyes when we 
look at one of these remote stars must have 
left the star 5,000 years ago, and has been 
Winging its untiring flight, with its immense 
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velocity, ever since, on, on, on, to bear to its 
conscious recipient, whoever it might be, the 
intelligence of the existence of the star from 
which it was emitted, when it set out on its 
errand 5,000 years before. And should the 
star be extinguished, the light which had 
been just previously emitted would continue 
to render the star visible to successive ob- 
servers upon the Earth for 5,000 years there- 
after. All the visible stars belong to our 
stellar system. They are very irregularly dis- 
tributed through the space they occupy, some 
portions of the heavens being almost destitute 
of stars, while in others they are gathered 
into clusters, as the Pleiades, Orion, and 
many others, adding greatly to the grandeur 
and sublimity of the night scene. 

‘¢ Teach me by this stupendous scaffolding, 

Creation’s golden steps, to climb to Thee.’’ 
— Young. 

It is inferred from their analogy to our 
own, and reasoning from what we know, that 
each of these numerous Nebulz in the heavens 
is a vast collection of suns, the centres of 
millions of revolving worlds! 

Many of these Nebulz can be resolved into 
distinct stars by telescopes of sufficiently high 
magnifying power, and such are called re- 
solvable Nebule; while others have hitherto 
resisted the power of any telescope to break 
them into stars, and such are said to be irre- 
solvable. These Nebule may be likened to a 
number of’ bodies of woodland, remote from 
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one another, in an otherwise cleared country, 
the trees representing the stars. If a person 
were near the centre of such woods, say of 
ten acres, and could see through the trees a 
second one, say twenty miles off, of about the 
same size, the trees in the one where he was 
would be all around him on every side large 
and distinct, while those in the other woala 
be dim, and all clustered together to his vi- 
sion, so that the visible space they occupied 
would be so small as to be covered by his 
two hands held open before him at arm’s 
length. Now let him set out to travel from 
woods No. 1, where he is, to woods No. 2 at 
20 miles distant, which appears so small. 
The trees of No. 1 retire more and more back 
of him, as he moves from the centre nearer 
and nearer to the edge of the woods; and, when 
he gets outside and recedes from it, the trees 
which werearound him arenow all behind him; 
and as he goes on further and further from 
them, they seem to be clustering nearer and 
nearer together every time he looks back at 
them, while those of No. 2, to which he is 
travelling, begin to expand out, the woods ap- 
earing larger and larger, till, when he gets 
half his journey performed, the two woods 
occupy equal spaces in his sphere of vision. 
As he continues on, the trees of No, 1 appear 
to get closer and closer together, and those 
of No. 2 to get further and further apart, till, 
when he gets to the centre of No. 2, the trees 
are all around him as they were in No. 1, 
while those in the one he left are all clustered 
together to his vision, so that the space they 
occupy is not larger than his two hands. 
Such is the difference between remote Ne- 
bule, and the one in which we are. Doctor 
Herschell, with his forty feet telescope, dis- 
covered a Nebula just in the farthest verge of 
telescopic vision, which much resembles in 
shape and size the one of which our sun is a 
constituent, occupying in appearance from 
this immense distance a space in ether not 
larger than one’s two open hands ; from which 
Nebulaz it is estimated, light would require 
over one hundred and twenty thousand years 
to reach our Earth. Now, in order to try to 
get a little idea of the size of our solar system, 
our stellar system, and of the distance of this 
Nebula, let us, in imagination, travel out 
from our Earth to this Nebula, like the sup- 
posed person from one wood to the other, 
with the velocity of light, 200,000 miles in 
a second of time. One second and a fifth 
brings us to the distance of the Moon; 8 min- 
utes to that of the Sun; 40 minutes to Jupi- 


ter; where we must look back at our Sun, and- 


we will find it diminished to only one twenty- 
fifth part of the size it appeared to be when 


- we set out; one hour and twenty minutes 


brings us to Saturn ; 2} hours to Uranus, and 


4 hours to Neptune, the extreme limit of our 
solar system, where let us stop to rest. We 
look back at our sun. It has dwindled 
down to only one nine-hundredth part of the 
size it was when we commenced our rapid 
journey, although only four hours on the way, 
But the stars in their respective constellations 
still blaze around us, without any alteration 
in their relative positions or appearances, the 
comparative little distance we have travelled 
being inappreciable, compared with the im- 
mense space which still separates us from the 
nearest star. Let us then set out again with 
the same immense velocity, as much as eight 
times around our Earth in a single second of 
time, for this nearest star, 61 Cygni, and we 
must go on, on, on—month after month, and 
year after year—on, on, on, for ten long 
years, before we accomplish this second stage 
of our journey by arriving at this star. Here 
let us again rest. We look back at the sun 
which we left. It is a mere point; but, we 
have a bright one near us, the small star we 
set out for having, by our approaching it, 
swelled out into a brilliant sun, and its beams 
at the same distance just as cheering and in- 
vigorating as those of the one we had so often 
enjoyed! Let us resume our journey. Having 
arrived at the nearest fixed star in our own 
stellar system, we must push on, on, on, on, 
year after year, and century after century, 
passing star after star of our Nebula, till, at 
the end of 5,000 years of travel at the tremen- 
dous velocity of light, we reach the farthest 
star of our own stellar system ; and the whole 
of our cluster is thence behind us, and its in- 
dividual elements, as we proceed on, on, on, 
are gradually huddling themselves together 
in a cluster nearer and nearer one another, 
like the trees in a wood from which we are 
receding, while the Nebula to which we are 
winging our way, is as yet but little expanded 
or changed, owing to the comparatively short 
distance we have yet travelled. 

But as we go on, on, on, thousands of years’ 
after thousands of years, with the same amaz- 
ing and undiminished velocity, and then thou- 
sands of years after thousands of years many 
times repeated, the cluster we have left con- 
tracts more and more by the diminution of 
the visual angle under which the continually 
increasing distance exhibits it to us, while 
that to which we are approaching, gradually 
and correspondingly expands, till at the end 
of the flight of 120,000 years! twenty times 
the period which has elapsed since the epoch 
assigned to the creation of the world! we 
arrive at the nearest constituent of that Ne- 
bula; and then persevering in the same course 
with the same velocity for five thousand years 
more, we will come to the corresponding posi- 
tion in that stellar system which we left in ours. 
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Now let us rest and look around. Have| /.nd then, our sun is but one of a thousand 
we got to the edge of the universe? No: we} millions of suns in our stellar system, which 
are apparently right in the middle of it, as we | there is no doubt whatever, are centres of as 
were at home. As the ancient philosophers | many systems of worlds, all in motion, and 
said of Deity, so is it true of His universe, | all put and preserved in motion by the same 
its centre ts everywhere, but its circumference | wonderful Power! 
nowhere.” We look out from our new rest- Moreover, otr stellar system, or Nebula, is 
ing-place, as we did here, through countless} only one of many thousands of Nebula, each 
stars and constellations, all shining in their | composed of éountless suns, and systems of 
brilliancy, beauty, and grandeur, spread out | revolving worlds, all of which vast machinery 
at Immense distances on all sides; see numer-| was set in motion, and is maintained in mo- 
ous Nebule ; and we seem apparently right | tion by the Eternal Omnipotent Power, who 
in the centre of creation! preserves all in beauty, harmony, and order, 

Let us look back at the Nebula we left.| so that a sparrow does not fall without His 
All these stars which here appear so large,| notice, and who is particularly regardful to 


so numerous, so distant on every side, so bril-| protect and sustain His humble, dependent 
liant, and in their combined effect so grand, | children. 


lie clustered together in an apparent space not 
larger than the two open hands, their com- 
bined light, including that from our sun, feebly 
rendering visible, like a light mist, the little 
spot they occupy in the heavens. Where 
now is our large Earth, as we are accustomed 
to consider it, when our whole stellar system is 
but an indistinguishable point? and where are 
we and our possessions, great as they may be, 
upon it? We are thus enabled to see our 
extreme personai or physical insignificance in 
the outward creation, calculated to inspire us 
with deep humility, yet, when we regard the 
soul, and it obedient to the laws of the Creator, 
it swells out to the dimensions of the universe Sle makes weniiat to us 
in its fullest expansien, the great sphere of : a a . 
its eternal existence and activity | Come then, expressive silence, muse His 
Then the immensity of power of the Great | PFalse- 
Creator and Sustainer of this universe, which| Sandy Spring, Md., 6th mo. 8th, 1869. 
we are thus brought to contemplate, so cal- <adlihieceaili iis 
culated to call forth feelings of awe, reverence 
and devotion! As before remarked, our 
whole large Earth is in motion around the 
sun, with a velocity of 19 miles a second, 
being about 100 times as great as that of a 
cannon ball just discharged. As certainly 
as itis in motion, which is a demonstrable 
fact, so certainly has it been put in motion. 
Now the same force is necessary to puta 
body in motion which is required to stop it. 
To stop a hundred pound cannon ball at its 
initial velocity we well know would require 
much force. To stop one moving with a ve- 
locity 100 times as great, which is the velocity of 
the Earth, would require 100 times as much| "Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours; 
force. Then when we consider the force ne- | And ask them what report they bore to heaven; 


And how they might have borne more welcome news 
ee to stop = such bulls as the Their answers form what men experience call ; , 
weight of the Earth would make, we find the If Wisdom’s friend, her best ; if not, worst foe. 


requisite power to stop the Earth, rises en-| 9 reconcile them! Kind Experience cries, 

tirely above all human conception. But | ‘ There’s nothing here, but what as nothing weighs ; 
our Earth is only one of the large number of | The more our joy, cm ed know it vain; 
planets of our solar system, among which is camameaun eae 

J upiter, 1500 times as large as our Earth, all | wo knows not this, though gray, is still a child. 
in rapid motion, and all were put in motion, | Loose then from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
and are kept in motion by the same Power. | Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 


The outward practical benefit to man of 
these remote Nebule is very small. Such 
vastness in space and power must, however, 
when revealed and contemplated, exert a 
salutary influence somewhere, and this is on 
the heart when in a healthy condition. It is 
our privilege now, to realize the fact that the 
Great Creator and Sustainer of this vast uni- 
verse of bodies, cares for us individually ; that 
He is near to each one of us, and near us as @ 
Father and a friend, ready to employ all His 
power to help, protect, and bless us, if only 
we will permit Him to do so, by putting our 
trust in Him, and obeying His laws which 


Remember that character is essential to suc- 
cess in life ; and that character is the best which 
is real and thorough—true and genuine to the 
core—which has nothing underlaying it of 
the consciousness of secret sin; which is as 
pure and unspotted as it is thought to be, and 
the moral and manly virtues of which are 
based upon and inspired by a religious faith 
—by that love and fear of God which at once 
preserve from “great transgressions,” and 
prompt to the cultivation of every personal 
and social virtue. 

—— 0 
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A MEMORIAL 
Of Oswego Monthly Meeting, concerning our 
beloved Friend Exizaneto Havinanp, 
deceased, approved by Nine Partners Quar- 
terly Meeting, and examined by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of New York Yearly 

Meeting. 

“Sensibly feeling the great loss we have 
sustained in the removal of this: our beloved 
Friend, and believing that the remembrance 
of those whose virtuous examples give evi- 
dence of faithfulness to manifested duty, has 
a tendency t» strengthen and encourage others 
to walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
thing, we feel it right to give forth this me- 
morial concerning her; fully believing she has 
received the answer of well done good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
more; enter thou into the joys of thy Lord. 

: She was born in the town of New Fairfield, 
: State of Connecticut, in the year 1787. 

Her parents, Richard and Abigail Sudlow, 
were received members of Oblong Monthly 
Meeting ; and feeling a concern for the guard- 
ed education of their children, they requested 
for their daughter while young in years; but 
as she grew towards womanhood, she inclined 
to mingle in the gay and popular circles of 
the age, and share with them in the alluring 
vanities of the world; and by not taking heed 
to the reproofs in her own mind, and the ten- 
der counsels and admonitions of her concerned 
Parents and Friends, she continued in those 
things till her marriage with one out of the 
Society ; and she was deprived of her right of 
membership. 

In 1809, she removed with her husband to 
the town of Patterson in the State of New 
York, and occasionally attended the Valley 
Meeting, a branch of Oblong Monthly Meet- 
ing; and though still prone to vanity and 
lightness, yet the precepts of her education, to- 
gether with Divine Grace upon her mind, led 
her at times to reflect upon - past and pres- 
ent condition; and by taking heed to that 
Light that makes manifest, she was enabled 
effectually to commence the work of self- 
denial, in refraining from those vain amuse- 
ments that had captivated her youthful mind. 

She at length became a steady attender of 
meeting, and after a time, at her request, was 
restored to the unity of her Friends; and by 
attention to the voice of Truth she learned in 
the school of Christ, that it is by the way of 
the Cross that the Crown is obtained, and true 
happiness experienced. Thus abiding, she 
was qualified to instruct others, and became 
a faithful Minister of the Gospel. It may 
truly be said of her that she was a preacher 

of righteousness both by example and pre- 
cept. She was remarkably careful not to 
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move in the exercise of her gift without a re- 
newed qualification from the holy fountain; 
knowing that without bidding, it is in vain to 
put forth the hand to steady the ark. Her 
communications were short and generally very 
impressive; and she was remarkable in prayer 
for fervency of spirit. 

Frequent and urgent were her appeals to 
the young to shun the alluring vanities of the 
world, and its fascinating amusements, which 
in the early walks of life led her astray from 
the pathway of holiness, and caused her to 
suffer the penalty of condemnation and an- 
guish of spirit. 

In the year 1825, she removed with her 
husband and family and settled in the verge 
of this Meeting. 

Her husband, John Haviland, subsequent- 
ly to their marriage, became a consistent mem- 
ber of Society, and they lived together in near 
unity about fifty-eight years. 

Her travels abroad in the line of the Min- 
istry were not extensive, being mostly con- 
fined within the limits of her own and neigh- 
boring Quarterly Meetings, and often en- 
gaged in visiting families therein ; and in this 
particular service she was eminently quali- 
fied, being peculiarly gifted to point out the 
states and conditions of those with whom she 
mingled in spirit, and to offer a word of con- 
solation and encouragement to the afflicted, 
and true mournersin Zion. In the year 1845, 
she obtained a minute to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and to appoint Meetings as Truth 
might direct. During the course of this visit 
several circumstances occurred to show her 
devotedness to the cause of Truth, and her 
obedience to its dictates. 

The following are extracted from the Min- 
utes of a Friend traveling with her without 
her being aware that they were recorded : 

‘ At one time after attending a large and 
favored Meeting, we were accompanied by 
about twenty, mostly young people, to the 
house of an afflicted family ; the mother hav- 
ing been confined to her bed upwards of twen- 
ty years, and the father having become dis- 
heartened by dwelling on the dark side of 
things, which disqualified him for the varied 
duties of life. After a little while Elizabeth 
invited the company to retire in silence to- 
gether, when the stream of Gospel Jove flowed 
so sweetly from her lips, that all present 
were melted into tears of gratitude. The 
father was not present, but we were afterwards 
informed that he was within hearing. After 
a pause of silence, she was moved to speak to 
a state not included in this circle, saying, 
thou hast been the visited of the Lord,—His 
Light has shone round about the feet of thy 
mind, pointing out the path of duty before 
thee, and thou hast measureably known Him 
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to be a wall of defence against the enemy, 
and the gates thereof to be praise; and so 
long as thy feet were established upon this 
wall it was beautiful to look upon. The Lord 
blessed thee, and thy peace flowed like a river, 
and caused thee to become a fruitful vine 
bringing forth good fruit; but—alas! thou 
hast not been faithful; thou hast suffered a 
wild vine to spring up, that obscures thy 
spiritual vision from beholding this wall and 
its former loveliness, and its beauty has there- 
by departed from thy sight, and the reason- 
ing powers of thy mind suffered to wander in 
the wilderness of despondency ; and thou art 
again exhorted of the Lord, through this un- 
worthy instrument, to prune away the wild 
vine from the wall, that the live branches 
may put forth, and its former beauty again ap- 
pear, and thy feet become established upon 
it, and to know again of walking in the light 
of the Lord ; which I leave asa legacy of His 
redeeming love.’ 

About this time there was much excite- 
ment in the country in regard to Slavery. 
And theearly part of that Yearly Meeting 
became so unsettled by the subject, that 
during one entire day no way appeared to 
move forward with the business of the meet- 
ing in its usual order; and on the following 
morning the same opposing spirit appeared. 
When in this embarrassed condition, Eliza- 
beth came into the men’s Meeting and soon 
appeared in supplication in a powerful and 
affecting manner; and then in a communica- 
tion no less impressive. When she withdrew, 
the meeting sat for a time in profound silence ; 
and then proceeded with the business in much 
harmony and condescension. 

At the close of the Yearly Meeting appoint- 

ments were forwarded for Meetings for about 
forty miles. 
_ After traveling a few miles Elizabeth felt 
impressed to stop at a house then in sight, 
where they found a lone woman, whom she re- 
quested to sit down in silence. After a 
solemn pause she was led to speak upon the 
subject of self-destruction. 

When they were about leaving, the woman 
acknowleged that she had been under that 
temptation, but thought now she should put 
it from her. 

In seasons of prosperity, as in adversity, 
she would gather her family around her, and 
as she bowed in prayer would humbly peti- 
tion the Father of all sure mercies for their 
preservation with her own soul; extending a 
desire for every class, that all might be 
gathered into the rest prepared for the right- 
eous. 

The last opportunity she had with them 
while in her usual health, and while some of 
them had been suffering many weeks with 
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sickness and disease, she petitioned her Heaven- 
ly Father, in great fervency of spirit, that if 
He was about to require a sacrifice in her 
little band, she might be accepted, and those 
still lingering be restored again to health. 

It was not long after before she was taken 
sick and passed away, with but few days’ ill- 
ness, and before the rest had recovered. She 
had many times expressed a desire that she 
might retain her mental faculties till the lamp 
of life went out; a request in a remarkable 
manner granted her. 

She was enabled to give counsel to those 
around her, in her last hours, admonishing 
all to be faithful to manifestations of known 
duty. 

And although we deeply feel our loss, still 
there is cause for rejoicing that she had been 
a faithful servant in her day, aud that her 
sun set in brightness. 

She quietly departed this life on the Sixth 
of Second month, 1868, aged eighty-one 
years and two months. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Os- 
wego Monthly Meeting. 

Criark C, Barmore, Clerk. 
Puese J. Havitanp, Clerk for the day. 
cdeuaieeeiitiibalaiasieaiia 

THE grandeur of man’s nature turns to in- 
significance all outward distinctions. His 
powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, of 
knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of 
acting on his own mind, on outward nature, 
and on his fellow-creatures,—these are glori- 
ous prerogatives. Through the vulgar error 
of undervaluing what is common, we are apt, 
indeed, to pass these by as of little worth. 
But, as in the outward creation, so in the 
soul, the common is the most precious. Science 
and art may invent splendid modes of illu- 
minating the apartments of the opulent, but 
these are all poor and worthless, compared 
with the common light which the sun serds 
into all our windows which He pours freely 
and impartially over hill and valley, which 
kindles daily the eastern and western sky ; 
and so the common lights of reason and con- 
science and love are of more worth and 
dignity than the rare endowments which give 
celebrity to a few. 

scenes 

It is possible to read too much. The mind 
cannot be fitted for the great battle of life by 
the aid of books alone, although they form an 
essential part ot the aliment required for its 
healthy development. It needs a variety of 
food. It grows by independent reflection and 
observation, as well as by feeding upon the 
thoughts of others. Gorge it with book 
knowledge, and the result is pedantry, which 
is only one degree more tolerable than ignor- 
ance itself. 
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EXTRACT FROM WILLIAM DELL. 


A true Christian hath this life of Christ, 
not only in union, but also in manifestation. 
For when a Christian partakes of Christ’s life 
by faith, this life will not be idle in him 
(which is against the nature of all life, but 
especially of this) but most active and opera- 
tive; and it will manifest itself especially two 
ways, namely, both in holiness and comfort. 

1. This life will manifest itself in holiness, 
in the very holiness of Christ, which is the 
holiness of the Divine nature communicated 
to the human nature; the Spirit itself, which 
is given to a believer, as the outgoing of the 
life of God within him, worketh its own 
works of grace and sanctification in him, and 
communicates the same holiness to him, a 
member, as to Christ the head, though in a 
far different degree. 

2. This life of Christ in a Christian will 
manifest itself in comfort as well as in holi- 
ness. And this is the life of our life, and the 
next and necessary result of holiness ; where- 
fore it is said, that the kingdom of God stands 
first in righteousness, and then presently in 
peace and joy; and the same Spirit that is 
given for a sanctifier, is also given for a com- 
forter: and Paul saith, Romans viii., that to 
be spiritually minded is not only life, but life 
and peace. For when a believer finds in 
himself a new nature through a new birth, 
and the law of God within his heart, and 
some strength to obey God, and to do His 
will, then he begins to find also a sweet and 
heavenly peace within him, and many times, 
joy unspeakable and glorious. And thus is a 
crucified Christian’s new life manifested, both 
in holiness, and also in spiritual peace and 
J°Y; 


gentleness, &c., the parents must act under 
exactly the same rules as those they teach 
their children.— Moravian. 






























From the Anti Slavery Standard. 
THE INDIAN EXPERIMENT. 


Benjamin Hallowell, of Maryland, an in- 
fluential, representative Friend, of the Hick- 
site branch of the Society, met a large num- 
ber of the Friends of this city, and Brooklyn, 
at the Fifteenth street Meeting House, on the 
28th ult., and made a very interesting report 
of the present condition and progress of the 
work among the Indians in charge of the 
newly appointed Quaker Superintendents and 
Agents. Friend Hallowell, who has long 
been deeply interested in behalf of the In- 
dians, is a man of more than average ability, 
with most refreshing earnestness, venerfble in 
years, and in form and feature not very un- 
like Elias Hicks. It was through him, we 
believe, that President Grant’s proposition for 
Quaker coéperation in the conduct of Indian 
affairs first reached the Society. Of course 
only a beginning of the work has been made. 
The report embraced accounts of the arrival 
at their posts of duty, of a few only of the 
Superintendents and Agents, and of their re- 
ception by the Indians and whites. The In- 
dians, who it seems still cherish pleasant tra- 
ditions of William Penn and his associates, 
had heard that the Quakers were coming, 
and were prepared to give them a most cordial 
greeting. They were also very kindly re- 
ceived by the whites, the former Superinten- 
dents and Agents, whose places they were to 
fill. Superintendent Samuel M. Janney, of 
Virginia, well-known as a writer and histo- 
rian among Friends, whose headquarters are 
Omaha city, had held preliminary council 
meetings with the chiefs and representatives 
of two of the tribes of the Reservation under 
his charge. The accounts of these meetings, 
which will soon be prepared for publication 
by Friend Janney, were listened to with deep 
interest. The Indians, with abundant reason, 
ask for fidelity on the part of the Govern- 
ment td fair promises made to them hitherto. 
The story of their wrongs is indeed most 
touching and pitiable. Never were a people 
more unscrupulously and shamefully dealt 
with. The kindly words of counsel and en- 
couragement spoken by Superintendent Jan- 
ney and other Friends who addressed them 
were received cordially and gratefully. It 


TRAINING. 

It is peculiarly important to bear in mind 
the way in which children see everything, 
and instinctively judge by what they see. 
Hence the whole manners, ways of speaking, 
customs, &c., of parents, must be ruled by the 
rules they teach, else their teaching, however 
good, will produce little fruit. For example, 
we teach them to be truthful; then we must 
be strictly truthful ourselves. We must not 
pay false compliments nor exaggerate stories, 
nor conceal half of things when telling them. 
Or we teach them to be kind; then we must 
show kindness to all. There must be no 
harsh words to servants, nor to them; nor 
must we ever fail to act. kindly when the 
opportunity for being kind presents itself. 

Nothing can be a worse lesson than that 
the parents may do many things which the 
child may not. Jn a sense, it is true; but 
not in the sense in which it is often said. .In 
all such matters as kindness, truthfulness, 


was affirmed that President Grant and the 
Indian Commissioner heartily concur, to have 
the Indian lands under their care promptly 


Congress, apportioned in eighty acre lots, to 
heads of families, with additional forty acre 


will be the policy of the Friends, in which it ° 


surveyed and, in accordance with the law of 
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ider lots each to the young men and women over | in seasons of trial. Oh, it is good to abide 
ach eighteen, and to get these lots as speedily as | ever under the shadow of His wing! 
ssible under cultivation. The exhortations} Thou art ever associated, my beloved 

of the Friends to avoid intoxicating drinks, to | friend, with my highest and deepest feelings, 
active industry, to better treatment of women, | and when favored to feel the nearest access to : 
to send their children to the schools, and to| the Source of good, I seem to have thee for || 

| in- teach them to work, were listened to very at-| my companion. My ¢ezt to-day was, “ Be- 

ick. tentively by the Indians, with a promised ac- | hold the lilies of the field, how they grow,” 

um- quiescence. &c.; and thou shalt have a share of the open- € 

lyn, The reports of recent troubles with the In-|ing upon it. How do they grow? In the | o 

the dians have been greatly exaggerated, and | first place, they constantly aspire upward; 

ort with an evident unfriendly purpose. The| they open the leaf, bud and flower to every | 

the lands of these Indian Reservations are among | influence of the sun, the rain, and even the A 

the the most fertile of the West. They are covet-| small dew; while the part without which | ah 

and ed by the whites. There are those who seek | they could not live is hidden in the ground, 

ong a pretext for making war upon the Indians. | and lives on hidden nutriment. How apt a 

In- They would either drive them from their | figure of the spiritual life! We are not to | 

ity, lands, to be appropriated for railroad pur-| toil and spin even for the best robes, but, | 

> In poses and personal aggrandizement, or exter- | casting out the evil, wait to be clothed upon 

un- minate the tribes altogether. It is against | with that which earthly wisdom was never 

we this greedy and thoroughly unscrupulous | arrayed in. 

for spirit which the humane experiment with the 

ian Indians will have chiefly to contend. Itwill| I had just seated myself yesterday afternoon 

rse bea most formidable opponent. Jf the Presi- | for the purpose of replying to thy last sheet, 

de. dent and Congress jointly will hold in check | issued from thy sick chamber, when my son 

val and baffle the designs of these greedy specu- | presented thy second, filled with sadness. I 

the lators and land monopolists, and codperate by | could not of course then use the pen; now I 

re- wise legislation, we shall hear no doubt of| am so unnerved that it is with difficulty I ex- 

In- the success of the labors of the Friends now | press the feelings of my heart. I murmur not 

ra as formerly among the Indians, and that they | at the high behest of Heaven, for surely the 

es, may be guided, happily for all parties, in the | Judge of all the earth will do right ; but when 

ig, pathway of a true civilization and of equal | such a bright light is taken from us, how can 

ial citizenship. we do otherwise than most deeply feel our 14 

re- ART ae CAE loss. I hardly knew till now how strong the : 

n- The character of a language is not deter- | tie was that bound our dear friend to my heart. 

to mined by the rules of grammarians and lexi-| For a time after I last saw her, I looked : 

of cographers, but by the usage of the communi- | with trembling for the tidings of her being 

0- ty, by the voice and opinion of speakers and safely landed where sorrowing and sighing ’ 

re hearers ; and this works most naturally and | could find no entrance; but somehow I had ' 

“il effectively when it works most unconsciously. | Jost sight of that feeling, and only thought of 

es Clear and manly thought, and direct and un- | her as being one with us in the struggle for the 

er affected expression, every writer and speaker prosperity of the ever-blessed Truth. But now ig 

3, can aim at; and, by so doing, can perform | it is allover, and we are left without the aid of 

n his part in the perfecting of his mother-tongue. | her pure spirit! The blow to me is heavy | 

p — Whitney’s Language and the Study of Lan- | jndeed! Four months she was my precious 

n, guage. companion in gospel labor, and few were ever UF 

ae —_ more sweetly banded than we were. How 

0. oS, hard the sundering of those bonds! But it is | 

st all as it should be. Her day’s work was 

e oh orapis9Os° done, and why should we wish her longer 

It tarriance in this scene of fluctuation and 

- FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. |change. I can now in truth say, “The Lord 


—— 
l- 








It seems to me that the more I enjoy the 
privileges we have in this pleasant retreat, 
the more nearly am I drawn toward those 
whom duty constrains to remain in the close 
and bustling city. I often feel how pleasant 
it would be to have thee here, but the over- 
solicitude is checked hy the reflection that the 
ever-present Power, which is needed to re- 
strain when all is prosperous, can also sustain 


Holy Name.” We must now share deeply in 
feeling with her bereaved companion. I can- 
not offer one word of consolation ; there is but 
One never-failing source of consolation for 
him, and that is the fountain of celestial 
Love: it was where his beloved, cherished one 
found all her strength. The same is open to 
him and us all; and how much more effica- 
cious one drop from this heavenly stream is 
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gave and He has taken away, blessed be His | | 
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in binding up the broken in heart, than all 
we poor mortals can do: but still sympathy 
from feeling hearts is good. 
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“ Ta-O-PI AND HIS FRIENDS, OR THE INDI- 
ans’ Wroncs anv Ricuts.”—This little 
work, recently published by Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger, Philada., contains an interest- 
ing account of the Episcopal Mission among 
the Santee Sioux Indians under the care of 
Bishop Whipple and S. D. Hinman, a minis- 
ter. The condition of these Indians is in- 
vested with an especial interest, as the Ne- 
braska Agency has now been committed to 
the care of Friends; and we cannot but 
hope that the best welfare of this injured 
people will be the first consideration with all, 
whether Friends or others, who are professedly 
laboring for them. 

An address of Bishop Whipple at the fune- 
ral of Ta-o-pi, several letters on Indian civili- 
zation, with reports, &c., are included in the 
volume before us, making a book of 125 pages. 
Those acquainted with the successful efforts 
of Ta-o-pi (wounded man) in preserving the 
lives of the white settlers during the Indian 
war of 1862, may be gratified with a likeness 
of that noble chief as given in the frontispiece. 





A RepuB.ication.—We have received “A 
Discourse on Galatians ii. 19, 20,” delivered 
in 1652 by Wm. Dell, and now republished 
in pamphlet form and for sale by Thos. W. 
Stuckey, 624 Weaver St., Philadelphia. 

Wn. Dell was a writer of the 17th century, 
and often uses the mystical language of that 
age; but we can derive instruction from the 
spirituality of his views, with many of which 
we unite. 

In another column we give a short extract 
from the work before us. 

sccacnennagealiiaiiaicipee 
MARRIED. 
At Richmond, Indiana, on the 3d of Sixth 
month, 1869, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
Benj. Strattan, by Friends’ ceremony, Josepa S. 


Wattace to Estuer A. Srratran, both of that 
city. 

——, on the Ist of Sixth month, 1869, according 
to the order of the religious Society of Friends, 
Hesry Cuay Lippincott to Mary H. Davis, daugh- 
ter of David M. Davis—all of this city. 
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DIED. 

GARDNER.—On the Ist inst., Ephraim Gardner, 
in the 81st year of his age; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

THORNE.—On the 21st of Sixth month, 1869, in 
the 85th year of her age. Mary Thorne, widow of 
Isaac Thorne; formerly of Burlington Co., N.J., but 
for twenty- two years past a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green St., Philada. 

WORRELL — Near Mount Holly, N. J. ., on the 24th 
of Sixth month, 1869, of consumption, Daniel L, 
Worrell, son of Demas C. and Mary T. Worrell, 
aged 24 years; a member of Mount Holly Monthly 
Meeting. His close was peaceful, having an evi- 
dence of a blissful immortality. 

MACY.—On the morning of Seventh month 4th, 
1869, in the city of New York, Caroline R., wiie of 
Silvanus J. Macy, and daughter of Thomas and 
Sarah P. Ridgway, of Philadelphia, in the 36th year 
of her age, 

MOREY.—At his home, Oak Park, Cook Co., IIL, 
Daniel Morey, in his 80th year. In his life he was 
unobtrusive and plain, in his associations gentle 
and kind, in departing peaceful and calm. No ene- 
mies without to annoy, and none within to disturb, 
he closed as he had lived, at peace with God and 
men. Near thirty years ago he removed from Ve- 
rona, near U'ica, in New York State, with a large 
family, in the hope to settle them around him, but 
his plans failed. His sons chose other occupations 


than tilling the ground. Though separated from . 


Friends and meetings, he raised his family with a 
love for the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
in the simplicity of practice they require, showing 
their power to control in adverse circumstances. 
How many difficulties might be obviated, if such as 
seek homes in new settlements would band together, 
that they might strengthen each other, and more 
effectually spread gospel truths in their sweet sim- 
plicity. 8. H. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

First- ~day, ith mo. 18th—Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 

- Bethpage, L.I., "11 AM. 
“iA = - Jerusalem, “ 3} P.M. 
Galen, N.Y., 3 P.M. 

25th, West Chester, N.Y., 11 A.M. 


“ sc “< 


‘es “ ‘* Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
« sc “ Back Creek, Va., 34 P.M. 
— 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


A Conference of Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting, on the subject of First-day Schools, will be 
held at Westbury Meeting-house, on Fifth-day, 
Seventh month 22d, at 4} P.M. (Westbury Quar- 
terty Meeting is held in the morning of same day.) 

The Executive Committee will meet at 4 o’clock. 

Jacos CAPRON, Clerks 
Lypia A. Lockxwoop, : 


——— + 
AN OPINION WORTH PRINTING, 


Aunt Judy, a pious old colored woman, is 
said to have expressed herself as follows with 
reference to the vociferous habits of certain 
persons “at camp meeting:” “Taint de rale 
grace, honey; taint de shure glory. You 
hollers too loud. When you gits de Dove in 
your heart, and de Lamb on your bosom, 
you'll feel as if you was in dat stable ‘at 
Beth'lem and de blessed Virgin had lent you 
de sleeping baby to hold.” 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. extension of the Delaware County Turnpike 
The Managers having concluded to open| within half a mile north of the premises. 
this Institution on the 21st of Tenth month, ber — ne ee a 
— . _ | are bounded on the wes rum Creek, 
1869, have issued the following Prospectus : which, and from springs mre on the premi- 
Prospectus of Swarthmore College, Pennsyl-| ses, an ample supply of water will be fur- 
vania, for its First School Year, 1869-70. nished to the buildings. It is believed that 
OFFICERS. no more healthy neighborhood is to be found ; 
Clerks—Edward Parrish, Edith W. Atlee. | the site is elevated and the prospect exten- 
Board of Managers—Wm. Dorsey, Isaac | sive and diversified. 
Stephens, Joseph Powell, Edward Hoopes,| No expense has been spared in adapting the 
Hugh Mellvain, Clement Biddle, T. Clarkson | College edifice to its purposes; it is built of 
Taylor, Samuel Willets, Wm. H. Macy, Ed- | stone with inside walls of brick, provided with 
ward Merritt, Eiwood Burdsall, Charles T.| numerous flues for warm air and ventilation. 
Bunting, John D. Hicks, Daniel Underhill, | Besides the necessary collecting and school 
B. Rush Roberts, Gerard H. Reese, Deborah | rooms, it contains a Library, Museum and 
F, Wharton, Rachel T. Jackson, Helen G. | Chemical Laboratory, adapting it to the pur- 
Longstreth, Harriet E. Stockly, Letitia S. poses of advanced education, and parlors, 
Cadwallader, Martha G. MclIlvain, Elizabeth dining rooms, kitchen, dormitories, bath rooms, 
8. Worth, Anna M. Hopper, Elizabeth Dor-| and every convenience for the comfort and 
sey, Hannah W. Haydock, Lydia A. Lock-| health of a large number of resident pupils. 
wood, Caroline Underhill, Ann S. Dudley, | Besides every precaution to prevent fire and 
Eliza H. Bell, Ellen Riley, Elizabeth B.| extinguish it, if it should accidentally origi- 


Smith. nate, fire-proof alcoves divide the structure into 
Treasurer—Henry M. Laing, No. 30 North | three distinct parts, and in addition to four 
Third St., Philada. substantial wooden stairways, there are two 


Receivers.—Samuel Willets, 303 Pearl St., | flichts of iron stairs communicating with each 
New York; Clement M. Biddle, 509 Com-| floor. 
merce St., Philadelphia; Gerard H. Reese,| The building is constructed and the grounds 
Pratt St., Baltimore. are to be laid out with reference to the pro- 
NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS. per separation of the sexes, of each of which 
The urgent necessities of the Building Com- | an equal number will be admitted, but they 
mittee, now compelled to complete the work | will recite in the same classes, dine at the 
entrusted to them; of the Household Com- | same tables, and mingle, under suitable super- 
mittee, already engaged in the selection of’ vision, in healthful recreation and social in- 
furniture ; and of the Instruction Committee, | tercourse. 
to whom has been entrusted the procuring of Organization and Studies—At the date of 
the necessary apparatus for instruction—make | this announcement some vacancies remain in 
the prompt collection of outstanding subscrip- | the corps of Professors and Teachers, which 
tions highly important. Some of these are of | it is the intention of the Board of Managers 
long standing, payment having been delayed | to fill at their next meeting. At present the 
till the money should be needed ; others are | Officers are as follows: 
more recent ; payment of all is desired before| President, Epwarp Parrisn. Matron, 
the first of 9th month. The Receivers are— |} HELEN G. LonasTRETH. 
Samuel Willets, 303 Pearl St., New York; Professor of Ethies, Chemistry and the Physi- 
Clem. M. Biddle, 509 Commerce St., Philada. ; | cal Sciences, EDWARD PARRISH. 


Gerard H. Reese, Pratt Street, Baltimore. Professor of Languages and Principal of 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. the Preparatory Department, EpwarpD H. 

This Institution is chartered by the State | Macru, A. M. 
of Pennsylvania, with all the rights and privi-| Professor of Rhetoric, Literature and Iis- 


leges granted to similar corporations in the | tory, ANNA HaLLOWELL. 

United States. Ample College buildings| Resident Teachers, Emtty HALLOWELL and 

having been erected by contributions, chiefly | Susan J. CunNINGHAM. 

from members of the Society of Friends, they| In addition to the resident Professors and 

are now about to be completed and opened | Teachers, a corps of auxiliary Teachers and 

for the reception of pupils. Lecturers will visit the Institution at inter- 
The location of the College is in Delaware | vals, and participate in the labors of instruc- 

Co., Pa., directly on the Philadelphia and | tion. 

West Chester Railroad, ten miles from the} The Institution will be divided into two 

depot at 31st and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- | departments, the Preparatory School and the 

phia ; it is also approached by the Chester | College, of which the former is adapted to pre- 

and Springfield road, which intersects the! pare pupils for the latter. 
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The entire course of Instruction includes 
seven years, of which three are comprehend- 
ed in the Preparatory, and four in the Col- 
legiate course. Pupils will be taken for a 
single term, but cannot advantageously pur- 
sue the course of study for less than one year. 
Those taking only the Preparatory course 
will receive an ordinary common school edu- 
cation, with an elementary knowledge of the 
Latin and French languages, of Chemistry 
and of one or more of the Natural Sciences. 
Those graduating in the College must have 
read the leading Latin authors, perfected 
themselves in French and in either the Greek 
or German language, as they may elect, and 
be proficient in the higher Mathematics, the 
methods of Physical and Natural Science, 
Rhetoric, Literature, History and Ethics. 

_ It is the intention, at the opening, to clas- 
sify all the pupils who may enter into four 
classes, the most advanced of which will con- 
stitute a Freshman class in the College, and 
the remainder, the three classes in the Pre- 
paratory School, arranged according tw their 
advancement in the leading studies pursued. 

All the pupils will be equally under the 
care of the Professors of the College, although 
the details of instruction in the Preparatory 
department wtll be chiefly under, the direc- 
tion of Prof. Magill. 

The discipline will be mild, though firm; 
the inculcation of high and honorable mo- 
tives among the pupils and the maintenance 
of mutual confidence and accord between 
them and their teachers will be chiefly relied 
upon for the promotion of good order and 
their moral and educational development. 

Although no form of dress will be pre- 
scribed for pupils, unnecessary trimmings and 
showy or expensive jewelry will be prohibited; 
and parents are earnestly desired to aid the 
Matrop and Faculty in controlling the pres- 
ent growing tendency to extravagance and 
display in dress. 

The care of the family will mainly devolve 
upon the President and Matron, who will 
counsel and advise with those of the pupils 
who may need it, and direct and regulate 
their intercourse with each other. Assisted 
by the teachers and professors, and by several 
other members of the Society of Friends, who 
will occupy useful positions in the house- 
hold, it is believed they will be enabled to 
secure to Swarthmore superior social advan- 
tages, under influences favorable to religious 
growth and improvement. 

Admission of Pupils.—In order to secure to 
all Stockholders equal privileges in the ad- 
mission of pupils, it has been determined not 
to fix any standard of qualifications at the 
opening, but to admit all over twelve years 
of age who apply, until the necessary limit is 


a 


reached, giving the preference to the children 
and wards of Stockholders, and if the num. 
ber of these applying within the time fixed 
does not reach the limit, then the children of 
members of the Society of Friends will have 
the preference over others. The number of 
pupils to be admitted at the opening is seventy- 
five of each sex. 

The books for entering the names of appli- 
cants will be opened on the twelfth day of 
Seventh month, and closed on the second day 
of Eighth month, 1869. Applicants must a 
ply in person or by letter to Edward Parrish, 
President, 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and 
must state full name, age and address of ap- 
plicant, name of parent or guardian, and 
whether said applicant, parent or guardian is 
a Stockholder in the College. 

None will be considered as Stockholders 
who have not actually paid for at least one 


share of stock. The privilege of Stockholders ° 


extends only to their own children, and those 
legally or actually under their guardianship, 
As the number of applicants is expected to 
be much greater than the number of students 
to be received, to prevent disappointment 
every Stockholder should present his request 
specifically and without any unnecessary delay. 

Time of Opening, &c.—The usual school 
year will be unavoidably shortened by the 
delay necessary to allow of the completion of 
the buildings. The day fixed for opening 
for the reception of pupils is Fifth-day, the 
2Qist of Tenth month, 1869. 

The first term will consist of 14 weeks, and 
will be followed, after an intermission of a 
few days, by a second term of 20 weeks, begin- 
ning about the first of Second month, 1870. 
There will be a vacation of one week during 
the Yearly Meeting in the Fifth Month. 

The price of Board and Tuition, including 
washing, ‘the use of books and all necessary 
expenses, is fixed at $125 for the first term, 
and $175 for the second term, or $300 for 
the 34 weeks. Each term payable in advance. 
In fixing the same moderate price for pupils 
of all ages, and making no extra charges for 
the higher branches, the Board of Managers 
have had in view the ultimate object of rais- 
ing the standard of education at Swarthmore, 
and holding out inducements to those who 
may become its pupils, to avail themselves 
of its full Collegiate course. 


sonar ania 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


The New York Association for Relief of 
Freedmen will dissolve its organization at 
the end of the present month. 

The subscriptions to this worthy object 
have fallen off so greatly that it seems inex- 
pedient to continue any longer, although 
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dren 


there is still much suffering to relieve, and 





num- | many places where both children and adults 
fixed | are craving the boon of a little school learn- 
en of | ing, but are powerless to obtain it without aid. 





The following letter tells its own tale of 
suffering so touchingly that we give it to the 
columns of the Intelligencer, trusting its ap- 
peal for help may be answered. 





have 
er of 
enty- 








ppli- ; SHEeRwoop, June 6, 1869. 
ay of | Dear Friends—Several weeks ago I re- 
| day ceived a letter from a young woman, who 






t ap. | was during the war associated with me in 
rish, | teaching near Arlington; she married and 
,and | lives near that locality. Having been their 
ap. | teacher, the freed-people have ever since gone 





to her with their wants and distresses, and she 
has, so far as limited means would permit, re- 
lieved them. 








ders During the war, as you know, the colored 
one | people were taken by the army to Washing- 
ders ‘J ton in such large numbers as greatly to ex- 









ceed their opportunities to get a living; 
hip, J though they have scattered since, the surplus 
1 to | is very large, and there is alwaysa great deal 
ents | of suffering among the aged. 
lent Some extracts from the letter of which I 
uest | havespoken will render the case more vividly 
lay. | perhaps. She writes: “I have thought you 
1001 | might place me in correspondence with some 
the | benevolent society that would send me sup- 







nof | plies of clothing, simple medicines, &c., for the 
ing | old people especially. 
the “ T ask this in mercy to these people. They 





come to me from all parts for miles around 
after everything,—clothing, food, medicine, 
work ; and my sympathy would lead me to 
give a great deal more from our household 
stores than our circumstances will warrant. 

“Aunt Winny Anderson is really suffering, 
and the little I can do for her is about all 











ing § she has now to depend upon. 
ry “Aunt Tibby is failing in health; and she 
m, looks so sad that I am reproved every time I 











for see her for not having made this effort before. 
ce, “Aunt Jenny is very childish and poorly 
ils clad. 
for “To-day, as I came from town, I saw Mar- 
ors garet Tyson, of Hall’s Hill, sitting upon the 
is- bridge; she is ill, but had been to market with 
re, flowers, moss and other trifles, but had failed 
ho to sell, and was greatly discouraged, as her 
es family need clothing and food also. 
“ Aunt Easter is also a pitiable object, for 
she is blind. 
“Then there are hosts of poor neglected 
children, who make my: heart ache ‘every 
of time I see them. 
at “T will keep and render strict account of 
everything I receive, and will be most happy 
ot to entertain at our house any who will take 
c- the trouble to come and inform themselves in 





regard to the condition of the people. I 
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seek only the comforts of the old people and 
helpless children. I have been enabled 
through Mrs. Gen. Garfield to do a little for 
them during the winter. I will add that 
though ‘the poor we have always, these are 
not ordinary miserables.’” 

Blind Aunt Easter of whom she speaks is 
one of the strongest, bravest, most determined 
spirits, full of religious trust, that I ever saw. 
$5000 worth of her children, she told me, were 
sold from her as they grew up, and when she 
became blind her master gave her the hut 
where she lives and a garden ground to get 
her living alone as she could. 

When I was there, a great resource of hers 
and other women was to gather bones scat- 
tered by the camps and the death of horses 
and take them tothe city for bone-dust. She 
would crawl over the ground and collect 
them, and the heaps I often found her wash- 
ing proved her industry. 

I wrote to the writer of this letter of the 
expiring condition of the Societies, but I 
thought it possible, as you were closing your 
efforts, you might have some clothing which 
you would like should do these poor old 
bodies some good. 

How earnestly I have hoped that the large 
purses and generous hearts of your Society 
would not close against the needs of the freed- 
people, which in every respect continue, and 
the opportunity being greater,—the field of 
necessity all open,—the need of aid cannot be 
lessened. I know it is difficult to keep up 
enthusiasm for the work, but it ought not to 
subside while so much must be left undone. 

Excuse my length and importunity, and 
believe me your friend, 

Emity How anp. 

Subscriptions left with either of the follow- 
ing Friends will be promptly appropriated to 
the relief of such as are mentioned in the 
letter. 

Samvet WI1tets, 303 Pearl St., 
Henry B. Hauveck, 354 Broadway, 
Jacos Capron, 1172 Broadway, 
New York. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AWAY FROM HOME. 
No. 1. 
Cuicaco, 7th mo., 1869. 

This combination of words embodies much, 
not only of pleasurable anticipation and reali- 
zation, but also of regret. Threadbare as the 
delineations of the charms of “home” may 
have apparently become, still the half has not 
been told. Ever and anon, amid the seduc- 
tive attractions of travel and the endless va- 
riety of delightful scenery, pictures of the in- 
describable treasures left behind will loom up, 
like a beacon light, wherein fancy can almost 
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discern a finger beckoning to the wanderer to 
return to that cherished haven of rest. 

_ The immediate purpose of this hasty sketch 
is to dot down in my accustomed imperfect 
manner some attractions of our “away from 
home,” in the belief that a too exclusive de- 
votion even to the best of things may induce 
a selfishness that is neither conducive to our 
own best interests, nor in harmony with the 
duties we owe to others. 

The scenery of foreign lands has doubtless 
been justly eulogized, but it is questionable 
whether there is any that exceeds in beauty 
some of the enchanting spots to be found in 
our own beloved State of Pennsylvania. Even 
in the ride from Philadelphia to Williams- 
“eae ( via Harrisburg) views of transcendent 

oveliness are constantly meeting the eye, 
bringing to mind the words of the poet: 
‘* Ever charming—ever new— 
When will the landscape tire the view.” 

The mineral and other productive wealth 
of our State, that meets us at every turn, also 
furnishes many subjects of interest for the 
traveller. The coal, iron, lumber, and conse- 
quent appliances for production and trans- 
portation, are only so many evidences of the 
power of the combined labor and skill of man 
In overcoming every obstacle that presents 
itself in the way of his efforts for the aecom- 
plishment of the great purposes he has in 
view, and which, once accomplished, certainly 
add much to the comfort and enjoyment of 
the community at large, and at the same time 
tend to the development of the powers be- 
stowed on man by the Great Infinite, and de- 
signed not to be laid away in a napkin and 
hidden in the earth, but to be multiplied for 
His glory and the good of others. 

In diverging from our usual route going 
West, we felt amply repaid by the varied 
scenery ; and upon arriving at Williamsport, 
were surprised to find such a splendid hotel, 
possessed of every appliance for the comfort 
and convenience of travellers and sojourners ; 
the accommodations being equal in every 
respect to any we had ever enjoyed. 

On our way, we experienced one of the 
heaviest rains we have ever seen; and al- 
though without hail, the grain and grass were 
completely prostrated—the latter looking as 
though it had formed the bed of a large and 
swiftly flowing stream. An experienced 
farmer on the train expressed the opinion that 
the grain would not rise again, and that he 
had never seen the equal of this prostration, 
except when cut with hail. 

Rain prevented such a reconnoitering of 
Williamsport as I had desired, but with what 
little I did see, I was agreeably disappointed, 
the ideas previously entertained having been 
such as would naturally be associated with an 
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extensive rendezvous for lumbermen. The 
ride hither from Philadelphia is a delightful 
one,—leaving our depot at 11.50, and ordi 
narily arriving about 8.30 in the evening. 
Left Williamsport next morning at 10.35 
instead of 8.15, being about two hours behind 
time—the train from Philadelphia having 
been detained on account of a freight train 
| Tunning off the track. The delightful scenery 
continued for a long time, but the nearer we 
approached Erie, the less we saw of the ro 
mantic and beautiful. Reached the latter 
place about 10.15 P.M.—thoroughly fatigued, 
This is a large and busy place. A numberof 
years having elapsed since I last saw it, of 
course many changes and improvements were 
apparent. 

After a sojourn of two or three days at 
Erie, we left at 10.10 A.M. for Cleveland, 
reaching the latter place at 2.10 P.M. ; a very 
pleasant ride, with nothing of especial interest 
to note. 

The depot at this place, spoken of in my 
notes some three years since as being then in 
process of erection, is completed, and I pre 
sume is the finest and best arranged in the 
United States, if not in the world. <A very 
large shipping coal business is done here, and 
appears to be on the increase. Wealth and 
aristocracy show themselves on every hand, 
particularly in the suburban districts, which, 
with the city itself, cover a much larger area 
| than I had supposed. I had another peep at 
the stone gate-posts, costing five hundred dob 
lars each, and only refer to them again in 
connexion with the above allusion to wealth, 
&c. Splendid equipages whirl rapidly by: 
smaller fancy turn-outs, with fine horses, are 
by no means scarce; in fact, the universal 
prevalence of good horses has been the subject 
of remark throughout our entire western trip: 
even when not kept, or selected especially for 
show, they are good. 

Standing on the bluff and looking out upon 
the broad lake is almost as entrancing as the 
ocean itself. The view is boundless, and in 
its present placid state it is almost impossible 
to believe it can ever be lashed into the bil- 
lowy and destructive condition that the awful 
shipwrecks with their attendant loss of life 
often so fearfully attest. These storms are 
frequently so sudden and so fatal in their re 
sults, that many look upon Jake travel as more 
dangerous than ocean. 

Vegetation is very backward in this section 
of country—corn especially—principally at- 
tributable to a cold and late spring, and al- 
most continued rain for the past few weeks. 
— crop of berries is good, and fruits promise 
well. 

Our attention has been attracted by the 
very small number of persons travelling. We 
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The | ft home on the 21st ult., by which time the 


travelling season certainly ought to have 
commenced, and we have as yet seen but one 
car well filled with passengers. 

In reference to the pleasures of travel it- 
wif, there is one thing that has been on the 
increase every where within the past few years 
—polite and attentive conductors, and other 
oficials on railroads. Time was when a civil 
answer, couched as far as possible in mono- 
syllables, was all one could expect ; and when 
aquestion demanding anything more of them 
was put, it was looked upon as almost im- 
pertinence on the part of the traveller. Now 
the case is widely different: nor should the 
facilities tor checking baggage through from 
point to point be overlooked. 

In connexion with this subject, it is time 
the timidity of ladies who may be compelled 
to travel alone should be dispelled. I have 
wandered about some little, and I have yet 
tosee the first instance of rudeness to one of 
these, or even of neglect. Should the former 
ever take place, protectors almost without 
number would instantly be on hand. 

Further incidents in reference to Cleveland 
and to this place must be deferred to a future 


number. J. M. E. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 


To bid me good-night and be kissed : 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin ; 

When the glory of God was atout me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 

Oh! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 

Oh ! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild! 

And I know how Jesus could liken . 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask nota life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun ; 


I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ab ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 
The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door ! 
I shall miss the “ good-nights’’ and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 
I shall miss them at morn and at even, 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says, ‘‘The school is dismissed !”’ 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be Kissed. 
THE WORSHIP OF NATURE, 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given 
By all things near and far: 

The ocean looketh up to Heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are Kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea ! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 

From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 

The altar curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain,— 

The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed 
Toe twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
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—— RR Ce ence ccc c ccc cence cccccccnc ncn 


The following interesting account of a jour- | or appreciated ; and I share with the writer 
pey to the Pacific, by the wife of Gen. Rufus | in the April number of the Atlantic, in hig 
Saxton, is taken from the Anti-Slavery Stand- | feelings of pride and pleasure in being amo 

d the first who have made the journey over it, 
— In giving you a brief sketch of our tri 
Omaha seems to be the proper place from 
which to start. We left that flourishing but 
youthful city in the afternoon of the 19th of 
April, and towards evening crossed the treach- 
erous North Platte river with its dangerous 
quick-sands, and about the fertility of which 
valley there appear to be diverse opinions; 
but with irrigation it can undoubtedly be 
made productive. The next day we were ap- 
parently travelling over a level country, but 
were really steadily rising, as at twilight we 
found ourselves at the foot hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and caught our first glimpse of 
the mountains themselves in the distance, cov- 
ered with snow; and here also we saw a herd 
of antelopes scampering towards the hills on 
our approach. Fort Laramie, a town of low 
wooden shanties of about two thousand in- 
habitants, and the last station on the road 
where a good meal is to be procured,—we 
reached in time for supper. 

The next day we were still ascending the 
plane, the air becoming so raw and penetrat- 
ing, that all who had colds found them on 
the increase. All the next day the ascent 
continued, until at Sherman, we had attained 
the extreme elevation of 8,500 feet at Evan's 
Pass, having had a heavy storm of snow and 
hail howling around us for twelve hours. At 
dark we reached Wahsatch, where the great 
tunnel is yet uncompleted, and the track 
being laid around it temporarily, it was.not 
considered safe to travel over at night. There 
was no place at this station where women 
could be accommodated for the night, but a 
colored man in charge of an old stationary 
sleeping car, had berths to let, and we were 
obliged to leave our train; walking a square 
through the snow, our arms filled with carpet 
bags, lunch baskets, shawls, ete. There we 
found to our great satisfaction a stove with a 
good fire in it; and unpacking our lunch 
basket, our patent tea and coffee pot and con- 
densed milk, we soon experienced the soothing 
influence of the cup that “ cheers but not in- 
ebriates.” This was our last sleeping car on 
the Union Pacific. 

In all the beauty of a bright, clear, bracing 
morning we left Wahsatch ; and it is to be 
hoped for the pleasure of the traveller that 
the start from here may always be made in 
the morning, as the whole region through 
to the valley of the Salt Lake abounds in 
scenes of beauty, novelty, grandeur, and 
points of interest ; among the first of which 
are the canons, so narrow sometimes, that we 
seemed almost to graze the projecting boulders, 

































A JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC. 
PortLanD, OreGon, May 13th, 1869. 

DEAR :—At last very pleasantly 
settled after our long journey in one of the 
most charming towns for its size that I ever 
saw, with gardens on all sides blossoming with 
every variety of the rése,—with gas lamps at 
our corners,—with long blocks of handsome 
residences and cusy cottages stretching from 
the Willamette river to the foot of the hills, 
with finely built stores, banks, warehouses 
and wharves,—and with the noise of carriages 
rattling over Nicholson pavement,—we can 
scarcely realize that we are in Oregon,— 
Oregon, which has always seemed so unap- 
proachable, vast and solitary, only the home 
of lofty mountains, bears, deer snd Indians. 
The bears and deer have retreated some dis- 
tance before the advance of civilization here, 
while the only Indians visible are a few on 
our streets, meek, ragged and dirty. But the 
everlasting hills remain; for Mt. Hood, forty- 
five miles east of us, and Mt. St. Helens seven- 
ty miles north, first greet our eyes as we step 
on the piazza ; their slopes covered with snow 
seeming even from this distance to glisten in 
the sunlight, while their lofty peaks, snow- 
capped and wreathed with their mists, rise 
15,000 feet in silent and majestic beauty. I 
can scarcely believe that anything looking so 
cool as Mt. Hood could send forth smoke, and 
the residents here say it never has, though 
vapors sometimes curl about its summit in a 
manner resembling smoke, and it really has a 
crater which occasionally makes a little noise. 
But these grand mountains are not the only 
attractions here. The climate is said to be 
the most salubrious and delightful in the 
world; the valleys of the Columbia and Will- 








fruit and vegetable, and remarkable for the 
beauty of their scenery. Farm land and city 
lots bring good prices since the building of 
the Pacific Railroad became a certainty, the 
owners of course looking to their future value. 
And I believe there is no doubt about the 
destiny of Portland, with these fertile valleys 
adjacent, itself at the head of navigation, and 
with a railroad in project connecting it with 
that great iron belt which now unites our con- 
tinent. 

We read our telegrams describing the cere- 
monies and rejoicings in the East which cele- 
brated its completion, but I think that iron 
rail must be travelled over before the 
grandeur and extent of one of the most gigan- 
tic enterprises of our age can be conceived of 
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ind the rocks towering up many feet in height | stretching miles and miles away, the long 
m both sides. At Echo canon are immense | emigrant train slowly toiling along the road 
coal mines; the coal of a superior quality, | we had left, and an occasional curl of smoke 
and in such vast quantities as will be suf-| issuing from some pioneer’s cabin, towards 
feient for all the demands of the railroad. | which we sent our good wishes. 

The grimy miners ran from the shafts tosee| We reached the terminus of the Central 
the train and rolled down large lumps for our | Pacific at midnight, but instead of the passen- 
examination. At Echo station, a sound is | ger train, we found only a locomotive with a 
said to be heard repeated seven times; and in | caboose attached. Into this mother and I 
the vicinity is the point fortified by Brigham | climbed by means of a pile of mail bags. The 
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nich Young in 1857 in expectation of an attack | car was small, but in it our party, our bag- 
yng» rom the United States forces. It is the| gage, the mail bags and the men in charge 
he principal pass through the mountains, and | were packed till the next morning. Near 


consequently commands the entrance to the | here, not the least remarkable evidence of the 
region of the Saints. High rocks rise perpen-| energy displayed by the Central Pacific in 
dicularly on each side, and in the crevices | overcoming the natural obstacles in the way 
Young had rifle pits constructed, while on the | of their enterprise, is the bringing of fresh 


summits of the rocks large stones were piled | water for their engine across these alkali 
e of ee : an 
soy. | @ hurl down on the attacking force. plains from the mountains ; in some cases for 
el One wonderfully grand sight on this day's | fifteen and twenty miles through aqueducts 


route is a point on Webber river, where the| made by boring through logs cut from the 


: ; x: 

l a river rushes and dashes down a_ steep | forests of the Sierras. 

ine | declivity and leaps between an opening made| After travelling a short distance that night 
call by two steep rocks over two hundred feet | we found ourselves in the morning at the head 


high ; forming indeed a mammoth gateway, | of the Great Salt Lake, its waters a deep blue 
and called “The Devil’s Gate.” and its island of mountains rising from its 

We were considerably delayed here, waiting | centre. All day we remained along the 
for the construction trains to pass us with | margin of the lake, enjoying the view, and 
their ties, rails and employés. We at last ar- | the long rest in a palace car belonging to Gen. 
rived at Corrinne, the terminus then of the | Crocker, the Superintendent of the Central 
Union Pacific, and here took the stage to | Pacific, and kindly sent by him for the Gen- 
make the connection to the Central Pacific, a | eral’s use, and to make our connection with 
distance then of forty-five miles. What aride|the regular passenger train at Elko. We 
that was! Did we ever before have any | walked over the parched, cracked soil to the 
knowledge of the elasticity of these bodies of | edge of the Lake, intending to wash in its 









ack | Urs! We started at noon, not stopping to | waters, but could not approach quite near 
not | *certain if we could get dinner in any of the} enough, as it became marshy; so we were 
vere | Canvass-constructed lager beer saloons or obliged to be content with picking some weeds 
sen grocery stores which compose the town, but with a yellow blossom trying courageously to 
ita | oliged to take our places in the stage im- | live on this sterile soil. Below here the next 


mediately. However we depended on our | day we saw the first of the Chinese in camps, 
lunch basket, but we soon found, after riding | and as it was early in the morning and on 


a short distance, how vain were such anticipa- 
tions. There had just been a heavy rain, 









Sunday, we surprised several hundreds at 


rpet ; their toilets, some washing, some plaiting their 
ee lasting a month, the driver said, and when he | cues, while some performed that service for 
a6 wished to avoid a particularly large mud hole, | the others. Again our car was switched off 
nch he drove us over the sage prairies, which were | waiting for the construction trains the whole 

















just as much to be dreaded, the roots being|day. But the detention gave us no concern, 
stout and thick. We possessed ourselves of | for we were at the foot of the Humboldt 
all the straps and bands we could lay hold | Mountains, and Juxuriated in the peace and 
on, and were obliged to be resignedly jolted | quiet of that Sunday, meriting so well Heber’s 





a and bumped and bruised to the end of our | description : 
ing drive at midnight. We changed horses twice ‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
te at two more canvass settlements with nothing The bridal of the earth and sky.’ 
hat but whisky and grocery signs visible, and| We walked a half a mile to the Humboldt 
in such rough-looking residents that we were | river to hunt for some trout lines which we 
igh glad to leave them as. night approached. But | were told the Snake Indians had there, but 
2 as we stopped to rest the horses on several | we tound neither Indians nor lines, and were 
ad hills, we were amply repaid for our joltings, | debating a climb up some of the easiest slopes 
ich by the lovely views we had of the valleys be-| when our locomotive whistle summoned us 
we low us, the last rays of the sun lingering lov-| back. In an hour or two we reached Elko, 


ingly on them, the long ranges of mountains | which, besides being a prominent railroad 
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station, is also the starting point for stages to 
White Pine County, where are the new silver 
mines. We heard these mines constantly dis- 
cussed on the way from this place. Mining 
there is said to have been carried on toa 
greater extent and with more successful re- 
sults for the short time since its discovery than 
in any other of the mining districts of Nevada 
or California. We passed one station where 
the ore was piled up on the platform in sev- 
eral hundred large bags. 

From Elko to the base of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas is another portion of the route the trav- 
eller would like to pass over in the day time, 
as, from the car window, there is one long 
panorama of the Blue Hills, the rivers at 
their base, towering palisades, little canvass 
towns struggling into importance, and Indian 
camps; the painted squaws dancing about to 
quiet the little screaming papooses strapped 
on their shoulders. 

That night we commenced the ascent of the 
Sierra Nevadas, and at daylight found our- 
selves on their summit, at an elevation of over 
7,000 feet, thesnow covering theslopesand the 
branches of the pines. We weresoon passing 
through those great snow sheds, built of heavy 
planks and continuing for a distance of over 
thirty miles. In a few hours we had left all 
traces of snow, and in our perilous descent, 
beheld with awe and wonder the quarried 
precipices around which our train crept slow- 
ly ; the fathomless gorges covered with ver- 
dure, cascades leaping down the mountain, and 
a wonderful canal winding around the moun- 
tains and over sixty miles long; the water 
being used for mining purposes. 

In the approach to Sacramento, which we 
reached at noon time the same day, the eye, 
after gazing so long at all the varieties of a 
mountainous country, is charmed and rested 
by the meadows literally covered with wild 
flowers, the pretty farmhouses, fields of grain 
and fruit trees all in bloom. Our stay in 
Sacramento was short, as in a few hours we 
took the boat down the river to San Francis- 
co; but in our walk through the city to the 
boat, we had frequent glimpses of wide, 
shaded streets, handsome houses and business 
blocks. The Sacramento river is muddy 
looking and the banks low until we approach 
the Bay, when the hills rise on each side, and 
at Benicia the river resembles some points on 
the Hudson. 

We entered the Bay in the glory of a full 
moon, and saw the great city of the Pacific 
looming up on its high bluffs and stretching 
far along the shores. The shouts of the sail- 
ors as they made us fast to the dock, the rush 
up the plank of the cabmen, with their polite 
and eager invitations for us to drive in their 
carriages, the large hotel coaches into which 
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we climbed, the lighted, thronged streets 
through which we drove, the mammoth hotel 
which we entered, the gorgeous parlor into 
which we were shown, and the velvet sofa on 
which we at last reposed our weary limbs,— 
all seemed like New York and the “ Fifth 
Avenue,” but were of course San Francisco 
and the “ Occidental.” 

The first objects I think which attracted 
our attention on the streets the next morning, 
were the large numbers of Chinese; their 
faces beardless and thin, their cues streaming 
a yard behind, their feet covered with wooden- 
soled slippers, and their costume a loose 
blouse and wide trowsers. The prejudice of 
the Californians against them is well known; 
but the more liberal minded speak in high 
terms of their superior merits as good laborers 
in house, field, workshop and factory, while 
a number possess considerable talent for con- 
ducting a large business themselves. Their 
signs are hung out on the principal business 
streets, Wa-KE.—Intelligence Office; Yune 
Tune, Imported Teas. Over seven thousand 
were constantly employed on the Central 
Pacific at lower rates than were paid to other 
laborers. But in private houses as cooks, 
they receive the same wages as do our Irish 
and colored servants on this coast, $30 per 
month in gold. 

After remaining in San Francisco long 
enough for a thorough rest, we took the 
steamer for Portland, a voyage of three days 
length, having made our journey from Omaha, 
with all our detentions, in thirteen days. The 
very many topics and points of interest I have 
failed to mention or even hint at, you can per- 
haps imagine. The discomforts were few, 
the pleasures innumerable ; and such a jour- 
ney must certainly be always one of the most 
prominent and pleasurable events of a life 
time. M. H. Saxton. 





ITEMS. 


A BLIND HORSE wandered into White River, at In- - 


dianapolis, and getting beyond his depth, swam 
around in a circle to find his way out. His distress 
attracted another horse not far away from the bank, 
who first went to the water’s edge and tried to di- 
rect the blind horse by neighivg. Failing in this, 
he took to the water and swam out to his relief, and 
after swimming around him for nearly a quarter 
of an hour he finally got the blind horse to under- 
stand in what direction the land lay, and the two 
horses came to the shore sids by side, amid the 
cheers of upwards of one hundred persons who had 
become spectators. 


Mauna Loa, a dome-shaped volcanic mountain, 
on the island of Hawaii, is said to contain two 
lakes side by side, one of fresh water and the other 
salt. Both are far above the level of the sea, and 
it is believed that there is no connection between 
the salt lake and the ocean. The deposits of salt 
in the former are now made use of by persons who 
have established salt works. 
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